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‘The United States Constitution is “a covenant 
with death, and an agreement with hell.” 





[3 “ What order of men under the most absolute of 

' monarchies, or the most aristocratic of republics, was ever 
invested with such an odious afi unjust privilege as that 

‘of the separate and exclusive representation of less than 
half a million owners of slaves, in the Hall of this House, 

in the chair of the Senate, and in the Presidential man- 
sion? This investment of power in the owners of ono 

| species of property concentrated in the highest authorities 
‘of the nation, and disseminated through thirteen of the 
“twenty-six States of the Union, constitutesgp privileged 
| order of men in the community, more adverse to the rights 
‘of all, and more pernicious to the interests of the whole, 
| than any order of nobility ever known. To call govern- 
ment thus constituted a Democracy is to insult the under- 
‘standing of mankind. . . . It is doubly tainted with the 
| infection of riches and of slavery. There is no name in 
| the language of national jurisprudence that can define it— 
| no model in the records of ancient history, or in the politi- 
cal theories of Aristotle, with which it ean be likened. It 

| was introduced into the Constitution of the United States 
| by an equivocation—a representation of property under the 
| name of persons, Little did the members of the Conven- 
| tion from the Free States imagine or foresee what a sacri- 
| fice to Moloch was hidden under the mask of this conces- 





sion."—Jonn Quincy Apams. 
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A SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN (!) APPEAL. 


How large an amount of pious cant, shameless ef- 
fontery, and unscrupulous mendacity can be compress- 
jin a brief appeal, may be ascertained by reading 
te following Cireular from New Orleans :— 


Rooms Young Men’s Christian Association, ) 
New Onrveans, May 22, 1861. § 


To the Young Men's Christian Association of North America: 


Dear Brotrugns,—lIn these times of hostile ex- 
ctement, we feel constrained by a sense of duty as 
(hristians, to address you in the spirit of Him who 
aid, “ Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they shall 
we called the children of God.” We do not wish to 
inquire into the causes which have produced the pres- 
ent lamentable state of public affairs. We are will- 
ng to concede to you the same sincerity which ac- 
yates us. We wish to appeal to those principles 
and sentiments in your bosoms, upon which the re- 
jyion of our Divine Savior is based, and to enlist 
your active, earnest exertions in the cause of peace. 
We wish you to feel with us, that there is a terrible 
responsibility now resting upon us all as Christians, 
in this trying time of our country—that we who pro- 
fess to be the followers of the Prince of Peace, of 
Him who has said, “ All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword,” as members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North Ameri- 
va, must have a fearful account to render, if we do 
not zealously practise and enforce the principles we 
nofess, 

A war of brother against brother, of father against 
on, of father-in-law against son-in-law, is now upon 
us. Whoever or whatever may have caused it, we 
believe it to be an unnatural and unrighteous war, 
wd that it is the solemn, imperious duty of every 
true Christian in the land to throw all the weight of 
his influence in favor of peace. We in the South 
are satisfied in our judgments, AND IN OUR HEARTS, 

that the political severance of the Southern from the 
Northern States is permanent, and SHOULD BE SAT- 
isractory. We believe that reason, history and 





LETTER FROM HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


To the Editors of the N. Y. Independent: 


In our letter last week, we took up the cause of 
England, so far as her Christian good name was im- 
plicated, in the report of her sympathy with a South- 
ern slaveholding coup d’ etat. We pleaded ignor- 
ance for her—ignorance fostered by the long inac- 
tion and apparent imbecility of the free North. 
There is great cause to stretch both this plea and 
our patience when steamer after steamer brings in 
the news of one after another who have wheeled 
into the train of secession, or stand in an attitude of 
suspicion and rebuke toward the North. The Lon- 
don Anti-Slavery Reporter out with an article, show- 
ing small sympathy with the North: Lord Shaftes- 
bury allowing his sympathies for the South to be 
awakened by her evident proclivities for monarchical 
institutions: Exeter Hall silent, or gone by the 
board, when they think they see the United Repub- 
lic dismembered, and a slaveholding empire rising 
on its ruins! : 

Well, as for us, we do not need sympathy, and can 
very well afford to dispense with it; and the univer- 
sal annoyance and soreness with which these demon- 
strations have been received are evidence, not of 
our sense of the need of England, but of the disap- 
pointment of that growing esteem and friendship 
which years of kindly intercourse have established. | 

Nations, as such, are unsentimental affairs, and ex- 
hibit the hard, unadorned, horny selfishness of hu- 
man nature in all their official acts. But the people 
of a nation have a thousand unofficial channels of 
showing sympathies which outflow the cold hesitan- 
cies of national organization. Thus the Government 
was cool toward Kossuth, but the people were warm ; 
the Government was cool toward Italy, bat the peo- 
ple were warm,—and when a people are warm, they 
always find means of showing it. 

The fact is, all the Christians of foreign nations 
who have stood aghast at the complicity of Northern 
Christians with slavery, fall into exactly the same 
net the first time they come into exactly the same 





knowledge of human nature will suggest the folly 
and futility of a war to re-establish a political union | 
between the severed sections. And we call upon | 
you as Christian brothers to raise your voices, in | 
your own section, for the establishment of peace and | 


of Christian fellowship with us of the South. We | of American religious bodies on the subject of slave-| But be it so: though all the world deny us— 
implore you to believe that we are men and Chris-| TY: and rested not till they had sent over a remon- though | stand alone, ote Ng God , strength we of 
tians, and that while we are firm and conscientious| Stance, signed by all the Protestant pastors in | the free States of the North will fight this battle 


in our position, we sincerely desire peace and the 
restoration of friendly relations. We believe if our 
Christian Brothers of the North will firmly, and in 
the strength of God say, “ There should be peace 
between the two confederacies,” and will unite with 
usin prayers and efforts for that purpose, that much 
good will be done, and that God in his faithfulness 
and love will incline the hearts of men to peace. 
Ilas it not occurred to you, brethren, that the hand 
of Gol MAY BE in this political division, that both 
governments may more effectually work out His de- 
signs in the regeneration of the world ? While such 
aposibility may exist, let His people be careful not 
towar against lis will. It is not pretended that 
the war is to maintain religions freedom or extend 
the kingdom of Christ. Then, God’s people should 
beware how they wage or encourage it. In the 
nanie of Christ and his divine teachings, we protest 
against the war which the Government at Washing- 
ton is waging against the territory and people of the 
Southern States; and, we call upon all the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, in the North, to unite 
with us in this solemn protest. 
Fraternally, 

R. K. HOWELL, ) 

W. C. RAYMOND, - 

IL. T. BARTLETT, ) 

R. G. Larrine, Sec. 9th Dist. 


Committee. 
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THE COUNTERMINE OF THE SOUTHERN 
SLAVEHOLDERS. 

We are permitted (says the Buffalo Courier) to 

publish the following circular, received yesterday by 

fon. Millard Fillmore, and bearing the postmark of 


some office in South Carolina. We bespeak a care- 
ful reading a 


“READ, PONDER AND DIGEST. 

“It is thought, by many at the North, that we at 
the South are standing over a magazine of stupen- 
dons magnitude, that only wants the application of 
amatch to spread ruin, disaster and death, through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the Confeder- 
wy. Northern papers of wide spread popularity, 
‘hat may be supposed to reflect public sentiment, to 
sme extent at least, are suggesting, in unmistakable 
terms, the propriety of applying the match. Men 


us the whole civilized world.” And, truly, consider- 
ing the abolition meetings and anti-slavery protests 
_— in from England for the last fifty years, they 
nad a right to suppose one nation, at least, would 
raise a sunultaneous shout of horror and reprobation 
when this black flag of slavery was raised to mast- 
head as a distinctively national banner. 

Place two facts in juxtaposition, and let the world 
look at them: 

The Confederate States the first political union 
built on negro slavery—England the first State to 
raise the question of recognition. 

We have been waiting for the hot and heavy dis- 
claimers of oppression and robbery wont to come 
from British hearts; for crowded meetings ahd earn- 
est resolutions; for words of sympathy and cheer to 
Northern armies from synods and presbyteries, from 
churches, from ladies’ societies, and all ranks and 
orders, equivalent to the protest and rebukes and 
exhortations, which, for years, have admonished our 
slothfulness in allowing slavery. 

These protests and rebukes have formed a part of 
the very public sentiment which has brought on this 
crisis, and set in array this battle. It has spurred up 
our flagging zeal, and backed up our fainting energy, 
many a time, with the consciousness that all Anglo- 
Saxondom, with its great lion heart, was pressing on 
behind us, and cheering the fray. And now that 
the great battle is set, and the trampet blowing, and 
we are sending our very heart’s blood out of our 
homes and from our hearths to do battle agains this 
slaveholding Babylon, where are the voices of our 
former friends in England? We will not say where 
—we only ask. 

Are we to think that if this Slaveholding Confed- 
eracy could put us down, and bury us and the prin- 
ciples of human equality deep in a thousand graves, 
that England would meet them in a love-feast above 
our heads, and Pilate and Herod be made friends 
over a crucified humanity ? 

In all this contest relating to American slavery, 
hitherto it has been the part of English Christians 
to talk, and of American Christians to make sacri- 
fices. Now the time has come which brings the 
question of sacrifice right through the British camp. 
How do they meet it ? 

Our merchants are losing their millions in this 





position—that is to say, when any of their own pur- 
suits or interests would be injured by opposition to 
slavery. The French Protestants were ready, with | 
national vivacity, to tear their hair over the disgrace | 
to a mutual Protestantism, occasioned by the silence | 


France and Switzerland, to the pastors in America. 
Our pastors were conjured, with right martial 
French energy, to awake, and not to give place to 
such a sin and shame—no, not for an hour !—to ery 
aloud and spare not—to show to the house of Judah 
their sin, and so on. 

At the heels of this trampet came Dr. Monod to 
America, to solicit material aid for these very church- 
es; and Dr. Monod immediately made the discovery 
that the policy of the Tract Society, in keeping si- 
lence on slavery, was eminently wise and Christian. 

England has poured in remonstrance after remon- 
strance upon America in every way, shape, and form 
—always well-meaning, often wanting in tact of ex- 
~~ but showing, as we Americans well be- 

ieved, the stout heart of oak of old Clarkson and 
Wilbertorce—and so, though it galled us, we said, 
* Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 

But now the cotton crop is touched, and what are 
Exeter Hall and the Anti-Slavery Reporter about 
todo? What are they doing? We have heard re- 
ports—we hear every steamer—and as yet have 
heard no cheers along the lines for the free men of 
the North—and low mutterings and half-suppressed 
sympathies with the men who have driven down 
their flag-staff through the heart of the slave. Tur 
PLATFORM THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY STAND 
ON IS THE NECK OF THE NEGRO—and seeing them 
standing there, England begins, earliest of nations, 
to raise the question of acknowledgment, and Exe- 
ter Hall looks on without a cheer for the free States ! 

We mean to verify our words when we say that 
the flag-staff of the Southern Confederacy 18 PLANT- 
ED THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SLAVE. They 
have published their status to the world in language 
the most salient and unmistakable. 

Let us quote the language of Vice President 
Stephens in February, 1861, in a labored attempt to 
show to mankind the character and motives of the 
Seceding Confederacy :-— 

“Though last, not least, the new Constitution has 
put at rest for ever all the agitating questions relating 
to our peculiar institutions—A /frican slavery as it exists 
among us, the proper status of the negro in our form 
of civilization. This was the immediate cause of the late 
rupture, and of the present revolution. Jefferson, in his 
forecast, had anticipated this as the rock upon which 
the old Union would split. He was right. What was 
conjecture with him is now a realized fact. But, 





the North, beware! You who would spare the 
shedding of oceans of blood, stay your ruthless hands, 
bold in check your envenomed tongues, restrain your 
sitanie press. For, whenever the attempt is made 
to carry out that fiendish suggestion—a suggestion 
Worthy the lowest, the meanest, the most sneaking, 
and at the same time blood-thirsty demon, that ever 
buffeted the billows of hell—in the manner indiea- 
ted, the combustible materials of which that maga- 
Hae is composed will be so saturated with blood that 
all the fires of hell itself could not ignite them. In 
other words, whenever the slaves in the Border 
Mave States are incited to escape from their owners 
by bondreds and thousands, for the purpose of hav- 
ing Sharpe's rifles and Colt's pin placed in 
their hands, and marched back to butcher white 
men, women and children; whenever the slaves in 
the Gulf States are incited to servile insurrections, 
ant the prospect bids fair for their being converted 
‘nto demons incarnate, then the slave owners in the 
South will be found ready to sacrifice every slave 
‘om whom danger may be Apprehended, even 
though it involve the destruction, by a concerted 
and simultaneous movement, of every male slave 
over the age of fifteen years, or even younger than 
"hat, if the necessities of the case may seem to re- 
{are it; and willing hands will be found ready to 
*xeeute the bloody deed. Before Southern men 
wil suffer themselves, their wives and little ones 
‘o be butchered, and their daughters worse than 
Satehered, by fiends in human form, before they will 
suffer to any considerable extent the horrors of ser- 
‘ile insurrections, the Gulf streams will be crimson 
with the gore and every Southern river choked with 

‘teting carcasses of ‘slaves. Men of the North, 
oy hold in your hands the lives of half a million 
this War continues, and they, through your instru- 
neatality, become dangerous and unmanageable, the 
ein of them will perish. Attempt, if your dare, 
ea “es a portion of our population into vipers, 
P stig: vr they get ready to strike their envenomed 
= te 0 our vitals, their heads shall be crushed be- 

““ our heels. Never will they be permitted to 


ome instruments in your hands for our attempted 


subjugation.” 


slaves: for as sure as there is a God in heaven, if; 


whether he fully comprehended the great truth upon 
which that rock stood, and stands, may be doubted. 
The prevailing ideas entertained by him, and most of 
the leading statesmen at the time of the formation of 
the old Constitution, were that the enslavement of the 
African race was in violation of the laws of nature : 
that it was wrong in principle, socially, morally, and 
politically. It was an evil they knew not well how to 
deal with; but the general opinion of the men of that 
day was, that, somehow or other, in the order of Provi- 
dence, the institution would be evanescent, and pass 
away. * * * * Those ideas, however, were fundamental- 
ly wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the equality 
of races. This was an error. It was a sandy foundation, 
and the idea of a government built mpon it, when the storm 
came, and wind blew, it fell. 


war—but steadily saying, “ Go on, go on—we will 
spend our last cent ;” and those who are losing most 
by the war are most forward to promote it. O Eng- 
land! England! What! could ye not watch with 
us one hour ? 


through to the end. While there is a brick in our 
chimneys, a tile on our roofs, a drop of blood in our 
hearts, every man, woman, and child of us are of 
one mind to give it all to this cause—for it is the 
cause of God and fiberty—the cause of human rights 
and human equality; and if any have no sympathy 
with it, so much the worse for them. . 

It is our firm belief that the prayers of many gen- 
erations are hastening toa fulfillment, and that, with 
or without the help and sympathy of foreign nations, 
the year of Christ’s redeemed has come, and that 
this war will emancipate the slave. 

If English Christians would follow the triumphal 
procession when the bridegroom comes, let them trim 
their lamps, and put oil in them now. 


— 
=> 


OONSIDERATIONS FOR THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 











I have been a careful reader of the English 
weekly press since the war with the Slaveholding 
Confederacy began. It represents the more ma- 
tured and thoughtful conclusions of the British edu- 
cated classes. With the single exception of the 
Spectator, I have scarcely found one journal that 
seemed to have an intelligent appreciation of our 
contest. One favorite view of the question is that 
this is a struggle between opposite parties in politi- 
cal economy ; that the South represents the agri- 
cultural and free-trade interest, and the North the 
manufacturing and protective; that the former has 
been robbed of its legitimate profits for a number of 
years by the duties put by the General Govern- 
ment on imports consumed by it, and now unable to 
bear this oppression longer, it rises to demand Free 
Trade and an independent Government. 

From Englishmen personally, it is one of the 
most common things to hear the words, “ We were 
with you till you passed the Morrill Tariff.” 

Another ground of objection to our Northern 
position is, that we are making a terrible war merely 
for territory—for aggrandizement—to keep under 
our rule certain legal provinces and populations, who 
do not desire to be governed by us; and further, 
that these provinces are disgraced and weakened by 
a system which has always been the clog on the 
Union, and which we ought to be only too glad to be 
rid of. The English writers urge that this is not a 
war against slavery, otherwise they should be in its 
favor; but simply a war for our flag and for a vague 
idea of Nationality and Government, as to which 
they care nothing. Private letters from diplomatic 
sources assert that if this were an anti-slavery war, 
| England and all Europe would be enthusiastic in 
| behalf of it. The English press repeats, too, the 
| Southern phrases, that in,our theory “all govern- 
ment must depend on the consent of the governed,” 
and that accordingly we ¢an do nothing but accept 
the logical conclusion from our own premises, and 
permit the Southern Independence ;—all this urged 
with an evident chuckle, as if they were glad to see 





“Our new Government is founded upon eractly the 


rests, on the general truth that the negro is Not equal to the 
white man; that slavery, subordination to the superior 
race, is his natural and normal condition. This our new 
Government is the First in the history of the world, based 
upon this great physical, philosophical, and moral truth. 
* * > * * - 

“The negro, by nature or the curse of Canaan, is 
fitted for the condition which he occupies in our sys- 
tem. The architect, in the construction of a building, 
lays the foundation with the proper material—the 
granite—then comes the brick or the marble. The 
substratum of our society is made of the material by 
nature best fitted for it, and by experience we know it 
is best, not only for the superior bat the inferior race, 
that it should be so. It is, indeed, in conformity with 
the Creator. It is not for us to inquire into the wis- 
dom of his ordinances, or to question them. * * * * 


when conformed to his laws and decrees in the forma- 
tion of governments, as well as in all things else. Our 
Confederacy is founded on principles in strict conform- 
ity with these laws. Tuis sToNE, WHICH WAS RE- 
JECTED RY THE RUILDERS, IS BECOME THE CHIEF 
STONE OF THE CORNER OF OUR NEW EDIFICE.” 


asp language is plain enough. He who runs may 
read. 

Here, then, is their new Jerusalem, with its negro 
granite foundation ; and the nght to hold slaves, that 
stone rejected of the North, is the chief corner-stone. 

“It has been apprehended by some,” continues 
Mr. Stephens, “that we shall have arrayed against 





opposite ideas; its foundations are laid, its corner-stone | 


“The great objects of humanity are best attained | 


Democracy thus taken on the hip! 

De Tocqueville somewhere remarks that he has 
| often wondered what faculty it is in the human mind 
| which always leads the English to believe any posi- 
tion their interest forces them to take as profoundly 
/and morally right. At the present moment, the 
jtone of pity and pious horror and righteous self 
| complacency employed by the English press toward 
this country, is something truly edifying; while their 
}sudden and entire blindness to the merits of the 
| ease is altogether unexplainable. As we hear such 
| views as those just described, we ask ourselves, 
|“ What has the English thinking-mind been doing 
| the last few years, in the consideration of our great 
problem? Is this all that an educated people can 
_offer in intelligent judgment of a grand question of 
| bumanity? Is this all that is known of our Gov- 
/ernment, of slavery, of the struggle against it? 
Have we got to go over every step in the progress 
of American political life and American reform the 
last fifty years?” Then, again, remember the elo- 
quent words of denunciation which have rung even 
over the Atlantic, from the ancestral Island, for so 
many years, at our great public sin; recalling how, 
while its guilt lay heavy upon us, the English mind 
chose to consider the nation as one; and now,-when 
our whole people are rising and offering blood and 
wealth as if they were water, to lessen and restrain 
this evil. we are told to keep quiet, that the evil be- 
longs to the South, and with them should remain— 





what can we conclude, as to English sincerity and 
English opposition to slavery ? | 





om 


Let us recall briefly to our English readers what 
this war really is. And in the first place, let us 
have done, once and forever, with the talk about its 
being a war of rival tariffs. 

Protection and Free Trade have nothing to do 
with it. The Protective System originated with 
the South. Every tariff has passed by Southern 
votes. There has been no session in which the 
South and the (so-called) Free-Trade Democracy 
of the North could not have controlled the legisla- 
tion of Congress. More than two-thirds of the 
Free States are agricultural and commercial, and of 
course fully as much inclined to low tariffs as the 
South. 

Probably one-half of the Republican party be- 
lieve that the passage of the Morrill Tariff, at that 
particular juncture, was a stupendous blunder ; 
though this fact does not dlisainish our appreciation 
of that morality whose sympathies for a struggle in 
behalf of Haman Rights rise and fall with the scale 
of duties on iron ware and woolen goods. 

How did this war originate, and what could have 
aia it? Six months ago, the people of the 

ree States need only have said to the slaveholders, 
“Your slaves are property, in the eye of the Con- 
stitution, and you can take them where you wish!” 
and this whole fearful struggle might have been 
saved. The Border States were ready to accept 
this compromise; North Carolina and Arkansas 
would have probably allowed it; and the few feeble 
Galf States, divided among themselves, would have 
soon yielded and taken—which was all they could 
desire—unlimited liberty over a whole continent, 
and through generations yet unborn, to extend 
human slavery. : 

Here was the crisis. Here, our English friends 
must remember, was the question to be determined. 
Oa one side was offered, slavery made national and 
extended over all that now belongs, or should here- 
after belong, to the United States; and on the other, 
the legal restriction of slavery and the sustaining 
the will of the people, as manifested in the election 
of an a‘lministration opposed to slavery. Every one 
saw that the choice was between universal slavery 
and the awful chance of civil war and rebellion. 
And to the glory evermore of our Anglo-American 
race, be it said, we deliberately and quietly chose 





the latter. Henceforward, there was but one course 
possible: the putting down the rebellion, sustaining | 
the Government, and holding slavery in with the | 
iron hand. The apparent weakness and vacilla- | 
tion of the Administration was dus partly to the | 
consciousness of strength, and partly to the deep 
conviction at the North that the South would yet 
return to its allegiance. 

Toethe questiott put so often by Eaghshmen, 
“ Why not let them go?” an American finds it diffi- 
cult to answer with proper patience. 

We certainly believe in “ government resting on 
the consent of the governed,” but it is not a neces- 
sary corollary that discontent dissolves the Govern- 
ment. The governed, under our Constitution, must 
change their rule in a legal, constitutional, assigned 
mode. Our Charter has provided the method of 
alteration for a dissatisfie:l minority. 

To “ let the South go,” is utterly impossible ; not 
because we need their cotton, or their territory, or 
their population, or their civilization, but simply be- 
cause then we should have to “let everything go.” 

New York might “go” from New England; 
Pennsylvania separate from Wisconsin; Staten 
Island from New York City, and Five Points se- 
cede from the Metropolitan Police District. In 
other words, it is simaply anarchy. Besides, separa- 
tion is civil war dragged along for generations: war 
for frontiers, war for territories, for the Mississippi, 
for the Potomac, for the Tortugas, for Key West, 
for the Gulf; war for and against slavery. All that 
now urges to arm3, and tenfold more, would be 
spurring on these two confederacies to incessant 
hostilities. Still more, slavery would go forth with 
its piratical flag over all the islands and the new 
provinces of the Southern hemisphere. 

A republic would then rear its arrogant head, 
confessedly based on human slavery, and whose 
great design would be to extend over new fields 
and through unknown centuries the infinite wrongs 
and cruelties and degradation of American chattel- 
hood. 

Is not war, English friends! civil war, fratricidal 
war, better than this ? 

We must, of course, admit that there are diflicul- 
ties of a most formidable nature, as to the final set- 
tlement of this question with the South—such as 
relate to the peculiar form of our Government and 
the dangers from military successes and standing 
armies. Without discussing these, we can only say 
here that they are less, by far, than the dangers and 
difficulties from any peaceable secession—and of 
these, we are the best judges.—N. Y. Independent. 


SLAVERY HAS DONE IT. 


Let us not for one moment lose sight of this fact. 
We go into this war not merely to suStain the gov- 
ernment and defend the Constitution. ‘There is a 
moral prinviple involved. How came that govern- 
mentin danger? What has brought this wicked war, 
with all its evils and horrors, upon us? Whence 
comes the necessity for this uprising of the people ? 
To these questions, there can be but one answer. 
SLAVERY HAS DONE IT. That accursed system, 
which has already cost us so much, has at length cul- 
minated in this present ruin and~onfusion. That 
system must be put down. The danger must never 
be suffered to oceur again. The evil must be eradi- 
cated, cost what itmay. We are for no half-way 
measures. So long as the slave system kept itself 
within the limits of the Constitution, we were bound 
to let it alone, and to respect its legal rights; but 
when, overleaping those limits, it bids defiance to all 
law, and lays its vile hands on the sacred altar of 
liberty and the sacred flag of the country, and would 
overturn the Constitution itself, thenceforth slavery 
has no longer any constitutional rights. It is by its | 
own act an outlaw. It can never come back again | 
into the temple, and claim a place by right among | 
the worshippers of truth and liberty. It has ostra- 
cised itself, and that forever. 

Let us not be told, then, that the matter of slave- 
ry does not enter into the present controversy—that 
it is merely a war to up nold the government, and | 
put down secession. It is not so. So far from this, 
slavery is the very heart and head of this whole 
struggle. The conflict is between freedom on the 
one hand, maintaining its rights, and slavery on the 
other, usurping and demanding that to which it has 
no right. It is a war of principle as well as of self- 
preservation ; and that is but a miserable and short- 
sighted policy which looks merely at the danger, and 
overlooks the cause; which seeks merely to put out 
the fire, and lets the incendiary go at large, to re- 
SS the experiment at his leisute. We must do 

ut out the fire, and put out the incendiary 
too. e meet the danger effectually only by eradi- 
eating the disease.—Erie True American. 


tH This is hitting the nail on the head. “ Slaye- 











ry has done it,” and must therefore be abolished. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE SLAVES 
EMANCIPATED BY WAR? 


The popular instinet, which goes right to the truth 
of the matter, says, “ Slavery made the war; let it 
take the consequences of war.” We expect that 
nothing more just than that could be proclaimed 
from Sinai itself. But politicians in office have but 
little faith either in the popular instinct or in eternal 
justice. Why should men, who are conscious of 
their own weakness, have faith in the popular in- 
stinct which elevated them to office ? herefore, 
the question with them is, how to avoid these great, 
self-evident truths. To this want of faith is added 
another demoralizing element, in the common po- 
litical idea that the more that truth and justice are 
violated, the better our constitutional obligations are 
fulfilled ; and that the sacrifice of the great popular 
instinct of truth is a patriotic sacrifice to the coun- 
try. 

Heaven help a country where to crush out the 
instincts of right, and to sacrifice manhood, is set 
up as patriotism ;—that is, nothing but Heaven 
could save such a country, but it would not be 
worth saving. How much better would such a 
people be than those who set up the most hideous 
reptiles and all manner of beastliness as objects of 
worship ? 

Is the Government which we are supporting a 
legitimate, constitutional and just Government ? 
Then to rebel against it is the greatest crime known 
to humanity. It is guilt for all the horrors of the 
war. It is the sum of all iniquity, for it includes 
all possible crimes. The rebels have forfeited all 
right to life, liberty and property, and only hold 
either at the mercy of the Government, after com- 

lete submission. This is the natural and universal 
aw of all ages and Governments. They who take 
up the sword must perish by the sword. 

Are we to carry on this war as if it was for a just 
government against rebellion? Are we justified in 
using the most efficient means to crush rebellion ? 
Have we even belligerent rights? Or is it only 
another and a desperate effort to fulfill what, in the 
slavishness in which the people of the North have 
wallowed until it has become second nature, is 
called “our obligations to the South”? We ask 
this, because so far our attitude in this war seems to 
indicate this motive. Our citizens are robbed of 
their dues, property and ships, themselves abused 
with more than savage ferocity, and hundreds of 
them murdered—hundreds of millions of Northern 
investments swept out of existence by Southern 
rascality, our industry destroyed, the very exist- 
ence of the government threatened by the rebel- 
lion; yet our brave volunteers, who have tendered 
their lives to save their country, and to show that 
they have a country worthy of the lives of its citi- 
zens, are informed at the outset of the campaign 
that their first duty is to catch fugitive slaves for 
rebel masters, and suppress black insurrections for 
white insurgents. Three great Generals, in com- 
mand of three great corps of the grand army of 
the North, have ‘successively proclaimed this degra- 
dation to the nation. And fugitives in the very 
Capital, flying from masters who had plotted its 
destruction, to the soldiers of the government for 
protection, have been stopped by their bayonets, and 
delivered up to masters who would gladly have assas- 
sinated every one of our men with steel or poison. 

Is it only an enlarged slave hunt that the North 
is called to carry on with such generous, patriotic 
sacrifices? Disgusted with the degrading work 
which he had assumed, a Demoeratic General took 
the responsibility of holding the fugitive slaves of 
rebels as contraband of war. His report of this 
course brought a diplomatic, non-committal reply, 
instructing the General to keep an account of the 
labor of the fugitives; as if the government would 
have it understood that it might be held accountable 
for the fugitive slaves that sought refuge in its 
eamps. And whom would it imply that it might be 
held responsible to? To their rebel masters, of 
course; who else would have any claim upon the 
government for them ? 

Now we are told, from day to day, that the Cabi- 
net is in consultation over this question, and has 
failed, so far, to come to any conclusion. In the 
meantime, our troops are met at every point by 
formidable fortifications, thrown up by these very 
slaves who are held in service solely *by the impression 
which has been spread among them by the fugitives 
who have been returned by our army, that flight 
to it will result in return to torture, and to be sold 
South. From behind these fortifications, mounted 
by the same labor, with abundance of great guns, 
robbed from the government, the insurgents slaugh- 
ter our soldiers, who are thus made to furnish the 
enemy with the most effective and deadly means of 
attacking them. 

In every way by which the army can enter Vir- 
ginia, it is met by these murderous fortifications, 
provided by the labor over which our troops virtually 
stand as overseers and slave-drivers. Has our great 
army entered Virginia for nothing but to furnish 
aid and comfort to its deadly foes? Tas the gov- 
ernment any more right to commit treason by 
furnishing aid and comfort to the enemy, than any 
of its subjects? How can it take any measures to 
punish treason, when it sets an example of the most 
effective and dangerous treason? Under the pres- 
ent strategie campaign, every slave is a more val- 
uable soldier to the insurgents than a white soldier 
of the average Southern stock. Their muscle and 
endurance throw up the fortifications which add 
ten-fold to the power of their troops. Their labor 
performs all the heavy work of mounting the great 
guns, and of forage and transportation, which is so 
severe on soldiers when added to their other duties. 

What right has the government thus to strenythen 
the rebellion? Are these blacks property? Then 
it is subject to the fate of all property used for mili- 
tary~purposes in time of war. Even if not used for 
military purposes, it is subject to the fate of other 
property. Is it any more sacred than the ships, 
steamboats and goods of Northern citizens, which 
the rebels have seized and confiscated, wherever 
they could lay hands on them? If property, the 
slaves must be treated as the property of rebels, the 
most valuable for military pu s. If men, they 
are the most formidable allies and soldiers of the 
rebels, and our government would be justified in 
using all possible means to detach them from the 
rebel service. When they escape to our army, they 
are fugitives from the enemy, and no nation can 
deliver up such without the guilt of treachery. 

When they reach our camps, they are men. The 
government can know them in no other capacity. 
The government cannot become a slaveholder. It 
can only know them as men, with all the rights of 
men, and with the additional claim of having joined 
the government in a war against rebellion. By 
what right can we deliver them up, if disposed to 
do so treacherous an act? By the Fugitive Slave 
Law? That the seceders have abolished. What 
seceded or neutral State can claim anything under 
Federal obligations? They pretend that their soil 
is violated by the exercise of any Federal authority 

it. Why should the government force the Fu- 
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The extent of treason and rebellion is exactly 
defined by slavery. Where there are few or no 
slaves in the South, a majority of the people are 
loyal. No slave insurrections are ible in such 
districts. So it is not for the tele, gence t of the 
South that our army has assumed the office of patrol 
to suppress negro insurrections. 

No negro insurrection is possible, except in the 
great slaveholding districts; and these are the very 
hotbeds of rebellion. It is for these that the armies 
of the North have assumed the office of slave over- 
seer, to keep the negroes in the ranks of the enemy, 
or drive them to their agricultural labor, to support 
their masters in carrying on the war. In the na- 
ture of the case, it can only be for the traitors that 
we have assumed the duties of slave-driver and 
slave-catcher—a business regarded as degraded by 
the slaveholders themselves, but which our brave 
volunteers, who have offered life, fortune and honor 
in the service of their country, are called upon to 
earry on for the very men who are fighting against 
them with all the resorts of the assassin. 

The rebels boasted from the outbreak of the re- 
bellion, that they could carry on the war without 
exhaustion, for their slaves would do the agricul- 
tural labor while the whites did the fighting. It is 
hardly probable that they expected the government 
to assist them in carrying this out; but our North- 
ern men who have lett their fields and shops to de- 
fend the government, or who have been cut off from 
labor by the war, are informed that their first duty 
is to keep the slaves of the rebels at work, while 
their masters are carrying on the war. No war can 
be carried on successfully which begins with a po- 
sition so demoralizing to the troops. No rebellion 
can ever be suppressed which the government first 
sets up as more sacred than itself; nor ought a re- 
bellion to be conquered by a government which 
recognizes it as sacred. 

If our government intends to carry on the war, 
it is high time for it to assume belligerent rights. 
So far, it has been done as if the Jeff. Davis insur- 
rection had the divine right of government, and we 
were the rebels. They plunder our citizens, lyneh 
and murder them, and we hasten to turn the other 
cheek by offering to keep the negro property in 
subjection. They. forbid our men-of-war to enter 
Pensacola harbor, and the men-of-war meckly take 
post outside, and for months witness the passage in 
and out of vessels laden with supplies for the rebel 
troops. Their privateers steal out of their ports, 
and capture our merchant yessels, while our ships- 
of-war have at length become so bold as to turn 
back vessels laden with supplies for Bragg’s troops, 
and forbid them to enter. t the last accounts, an 
United States officer tried hard to induce a rebel 
captain, who had been stopped with a cargo of lum- 
ber, to sell it at an exorbitant price to the govern- 
ment, for the troops on Santa Rosas Island; but he 
refused, and was turned back with his cargo. 

A guerrilla war is waged on our outposts in Vir- 
ginia, and our sentinels stolen upon in the darkness 
and shot down. Sometimes the assassin is taken. 
Then he becomes a prisoner of war, and in due 
time is exchanged, or discharged on taking the oath 
of allegiance, to go on shooting our sentinels again. 

By the principle of war, every individual of the 
hostile people is at war, and is responsible in life 
and property. Modern warfare has, to some ex- 
tent, ameliorated this by sparing private property, 
and the persons of those not actually combatant. 
But this is conceded only on the ground that the 
hostile inhabitants are peaceable, and do not molest 
the troops. If they do, they are liable to every 
penalty of war, both in person and property, and 
war does not admit of nice discriminations. 

The guerrilla assassination of our troops ~—- 
where in Virginia would justify, according to 
most humane rules of war, the severest retaliation 
upon the inhabitants and their property. But the 
more they shoot our pickets, the more we strive to 
show our regard for the sanctity of their persons 
and property; and the severest penalties are in- 


exercised a soldier’s right to plunder armed ene- 
mies. 

The result of this course is seen in Virginia and 
everywhere in the infected districts. Rebellion is 
the safest business now carried on in the country. 
Its consequences are a farce—a mere joke—an 
oath. What can be aricher joke to a Southern 
rebel than an oath of allegiance ? Our army holds 
no more ground than its bayonets cover. Pickets of 
the rebels evervwhere surround it with impunity, 
cutting it off from intelligence, building batteries 
under its very guns, setting ambushes, and amusing 
themselves by picking off our sentinels. If they 
are taken, it ends as a joke. 

Our President proclaims that rebel privateers will 
be treated as pirates, and we growl at England be- 
cause she does not proclaim the same. ‘But a rebel 
privateer is taken, and her erew, instead of being 
suspended at once to the yard-arm, are brought to 
New York to take advantage of the law’s delay, 
and the glorious right of trial by jury, with the 
chance of aid from some judicial traitor, by one of 
whom the Administration has already been cowed. 

From the Atlantic to the Mississippi, supplies are 
continually transported from the North to the rebel 
army, and the government resorts to no efficient 
measures to prevent; but, on the other hand, is 
quoted by conditional rebels as indorsing a neu- 
trality which is protecting and supplying the rebel 
army, and doing more to aid it and destroy the gov- 
ernment, than could be done by its active hostility. 

The war has never yet been ized as an 
existing fact, by our side. We have endured every 
act of war as if it was a right which belonged to 
the rebels. It may be that nothing but some serious 
disaster to our cause will establish just distinctions, 
and force us to the ¢xercise of belligerent rights. 
But if we have not a right to crush this rebellion as 
a crime, and to hang the ringleaders as traitors, we 
have no right to resort to force at all. If they have 
the right to make war upon the government, and 
are nothing but prisoners of war when taken, then 
their independent rights are conceded, and we have 
no right to carry on the war on our part. The 
present treatment does nothing but strengthen und 
extend the rebellion. Until our forces treat the 
rebellion as treason, and resort to every belligerent 
right to cripple its power and crush it into submis- 
sion by every penalty of war, we shalf make no 
progress against it—Cincinnati Gazette. 
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Wasnincton, June 11th. Three slaves were 
taken into one of the camps yesterday. A Mr. 
Webb, of Virginia, claimed to be their owner, and 
demanded them. The Colonel refused, deemin 
them contraband. They were sent over to Gener 
Sandford’s quarters, upon his order, @here Webb 
again presented himself, and General Sandford sent 
for a wagon at his own expense, into which the three 
negroes were placed, and sent back to Virginia, to 
the entire satisfaction of their secession master. This 
act on General Sandford’s part has given rise to 
much comment to-day, and he gets very little credit 
in any quarter, save among the rebel slave-owners 
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